The Bloody Assizt
This obiter dictum was made in RosewelFs case, which
Jeffreys had tried with his characteristic bias, most unfairly
to the prisoner. He was speaking to Pollexfen, who was
raising technical points to help not only the unfortunate
prisoner, but also the servile judge, who had gone further
in the business than the Court wished, and was looking for
a loophole to escape from his blunder.
What happened was this. Thomas Rosewell was a
learned divine of respectable family and good character.
He had been educated at a school at Bath and then at
Westminster under Busby, and then went to Pembroke
College, Oxford. Afterwards he held various positions as
a Presbyterian minister. But he had always been a loyal
subject. Of recent years the troubles of the time had
compelled him to abandon his meeting-house, and he had
taken to addressing conventicles in private houses. Had he
been attacked for this he could scarcely have complained,
but his enemies or the authorities sought to destroy him
by charging him with preaching sedition and treasonable
abuse of the King.
Three women were sent to dog the steps of the faithful
to their meeting-places, smuggle themselves in and take
notes of his sermons. They were the class of women that
the police often use as spies and provocative agents, who,
by reason of their course of life and previous convictions
are ready to do as they are ordered. Two of them were
common informers, one had been pilloried, the other was
subsequently whipped, the third was probably a novice in
training. They were the sole witnesses of fact. It is usual
to excuse Jeffreys and the other judges who sat on the Bench
for believing in these stories by saying they were deceived
by wicked people. This seems to me an insult to their
intelligence. Either Jeffreys, as in the case of Oates and
Bedloe, believed the facts they stated, because from other
information before him they were reasonable and probable,
or accepted their evidence, though he had a shrewd sus-
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